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MESSAGE 



FROM 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

A AIESSAGE RELATING TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 



March 6, 1968. — Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed 



To the Congress of the United States: 

Mississippi and Utah — the Potomac and the Chattahoochee — 
Appalachia and Shenandoah . . . The words of the Indian have become 
our words — the names of our states and streams and landmarks. 

His myths and his heroes enrich our literature. 

His lore colors our art and our language. 

For two centuries, the American Indian has been a s^’^mbol of the 
drama and excitement of the earliest America. 

But for two centuries, he has been an alien in his own land. 

Eelations between the United States Government and the tribes 
were originally in the hands of the War Department. Until 1871, the 
United States treated the Indian tribes as foreign nations. 

It has been only 44 years since the United States affirmed the 
Indian’s citizenship: the full political equality essential for human 
dignity in a democratic society. 

It has been only 22 years since Congress enacted the Indian Claims 
Act, to acknowledge the Nation’s debt to the first Americans for their 
land. 

But political equality and compensation for ancestral lands are not 
enough. The American Indian deserves a chance to develop his talents 
and share fuUy in the future of our Nation. 

There are about 600,000 Indians in America today. Some 400,000 
live on or near reservations in 25 States. The remaining 200,000 have 
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m^Ived to our cities and towns. The md^t^ti’iking fact about the Ameri- 
'can Indians today is their tragic plight : 

— Fifty thousand Indian families live in unsap^ary, dilapidated 
dwellings: many in huts, shanties, even abandohpd automobiles. 
— 'The unemployment rate among Indians is nearlyMO percent — 
more than ten times the national average. \ 

— Fifty percent of Indian schoolchildren — double the national 
average^ — drop out before completing high school. ) 

— Indian literacy rates are among the lowest in the Ration; the 
rates of sickness and poverty are among the high^. 

. — Thousands of Indians who have migrated into/me cities find 

\ themselves untrained for jobs and unprepamMor urban life. 



white and tribal values; between the politics and language of the white 
man and his own historic culture. His problems, sharpened by years 
of defeat and exploitation, neglect and inadequate effort, will take 
many years to overcome. 

But recent landmark laws — the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act— have given us an opportunity to deal with 
the persistent problems of the American Indian. The time has come 
to focus our efforts on the plight of the American Indian through these 
and the other laws passed in the last few years. 

No enlightened Nation, no responsible government,^ no progressive 
people can sit idly by and permit this shocking situation to continue. 

I propose a new goal for our Indian programs: A goal that ends the 
old debate about “termination’’ of Indian programs and stresses self- 
determination; a goal that erases old attitudes of paternalism and 
promotes partnership self-help. 

Our good must he: 

— A standard of living for the Indians equal to that of the country as a 

whole. . . , . 7 7 7 

— Freedom of Choice: An opportunity to remain in their homelands, 

if they choose, without surrendering their dignity; an opportunity 
to move to the towns and cities of America, if they choose, equipped 
with the skills to live in equality and dignity. 

— Full participation in the life of modern America, with a full share 
of economic opportunity and social justice. 

I propose, in short, a policy of maximum choice for the American 
Indian: a policy expressed in programs of self-help, self-development, 
self-determination. 

To start toward our goal in Fiscal 1969, I recommend that the 
Congress appropriate one-half a billion dollars for programs targeted 
at the American Indian — about 10 percent more than Fiscal 1968. 



In the past four years, with the advent of major new pro^ams, 
several agencies have undertaken independent efforts to help the 
American Indian. Too often, there has been too little coordination 
between agencies; and no clear, unified policy which applied to all. 



Strengthened Federal Leadership 
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To launch an undivided, Government-wide effort in this area, I am 
today issuing an Executive Order to establish a National Council on 
Indian Opportunity. 

The Chairman of the Council will be the Vice President who will 
bring the problems of the Indians to the highest levels of Govern- 
ment. Tne Council will include a cross section of Indian leaders, 
and high government officials who have programs in this field: 

— The Secretary of the Interior, who has primary responsibility 
for Indian Affahs. 

— The Secretary of Agriculture, whose programs affect thousands of 
Indians. 

— The Secretary of Commerce, who can help promote economic de- 
velopment of Indian lands. 

■ — The Secretary of Labor, whose manpower programs can train 
more Indians for more useful employment. 

— The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who can help 
Indian communities with two of their most pressing needs — 
health and education. 

— The Secreta,ry of Housing and Urban Development, who can bring 
better housing to Indian lands. 

— The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, whose pro- 
grams are already operating in several Indian cointuunities. 

The Council will review Federal programs for Indians, make broad 
policy recommendations, and insure that programs reflect the needs 
and deshes of the Indian people. Most important, I have asked the 
Vice President, as Chairman of the Council, to make certain that the 
American Indian shares fully in all our Federal progranrs. 

Self-Help and Self-Determination 

The m-eatest hope for Indian progress lies in the emergence of 
Indian leadership and initiative in solving Indian problems. Indians 
must have a voice in making the plans and decisions in programs which 
are important to their daily life. 

Within the last few months we have seen a new concept of com- 
munity development — a concept based on self-help- — work success- 
Indians. Many tribes have begun to administer activities 
which Federal agencies had long performed in their behalf: 

On the Crow Creek, Lower Brule, and Fort Berthold reservations 
m the Dakotas and on reservations in several other States, 
imaginative new work-experience programs, operated by Indians 
themselves, provide jobs for Indians once totally dependent on 
welfare. 

— The Warm Springs Tribes of Oregon ran an extensive program to 
repair flood damage on their reservation. 

The Oglala Sioux of South Dakota and the Zunis of New Mexico 
are now contracting to provide law enforcement services for then- 
communities. 

— The Navajos — who, this year celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
their peace treaty with the United States — ^furnish many com- 
rnunity services normally provided by the Federal Government, 
either through contract or with funds from their own treasury. 
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Edtjcation 

ne problems of Indian educatioB^areJ^n: 

-Ten percent of American Indians^ryer^Me 

-Wy“fo"pement have less than an eigM^'^de 
-hS of onb Indian chadren .do not finish 

-Even those Indians attending school are ^ “f 

barriers, by isolation in remote areas, by 1^ ot a tiadition 

and imaginatifripprhn^^ . ^ means 

to^itke®fhfsp“edXi^^^^ 

toe froorar^ resp^ve to the needs 0 / 
-rftSiop a l"fCh 

they sorely need. pbooeams 

In the past few years we as a Nation have come 

Sreti»t“n^“ 

” wf mry four and five-year-oU Indian child 

in a pre-school program by 1971. 

For 1969, I am. requesting funds to: Indian children. 

-Make the Head Start youngsters 

—Establish, ior the first time, kindergartens for 4, BOO Inavm y g 

To”lM?u?a1^ Mian mvolvement ii^^^ 
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FEDERAL INDIAN SCHOOLS 

Since 1961, we have undertaken a substantial program to 
the 245 Federal Indian schools, which are attended by 50,000 

children. That effort is now half completed. It will continue. 

But S!Ood facilities are not enough.. ^ u'k Q/?/» 

I a, Asking the Secretary oUheMerwr, m 
retary ofHedth, Education, and Welfare, to establish a model community 

culture, and 

— ^fture^an enriched curriculum, special 

programs, modern instruction materials, and a sou l g 
to teach Enslish as a second language. 

— Lrve the local Indian population as a community 

nptivities ranffina from adult education classes to social gatheimgs. 
To reach this qoal^I propose that the Congress appropriate $o. 6 mil- 
lion to attract and hold talented and dedicated teachers at Indian 
and to provide 200 additional teachers and other professionals to enrich 

instruction, counselmg, and other programs Indian com- 

To heln make the Indian school a vital pait ot tne inaian 
nrnnitf I Z directing the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
Tndiaif school boards for Federal Indian schools. School board rnem- 
bers— selected by their communities— will receive what^er training 
is necessary to Jnable them to carry out their responsibilities. 

higher education . 

Indian youth must be given 

talents fullv and to pursue their ambitions free of arbitiary 
to leamh^'^rd employment. They must ^ave a cW t^ 
professionals: doctors, nurses, engineers, 

^ For the young Indian of today vnll eventually become the br g 
between two cultures, two languages, and two ways of life. . , 
Therefore, we must open wide the doors of career training an ig 
cducB/tion to all Indian students who quality. 

—/TmrfmeS^ $S million in Fkeai 1989 Jor college schoUrehif 
Imf TSideJcr the first time Uem aUowa^, 
students and their jamilies to helf eapahle young Indvms meet the 

ojHeaUh, Edumtwn, 

a special and sustained efort^ assure that our 
and loan vroorams are available to Indian high school graduates. 
damZkZg^irDirector oj the Ofike of 

establish a special Upward Bound program for Indian high schoo 

students. _ _ 

Health and Medical Care 

The health level of the American Indian is the lowest of any major 

population group in the United States: ,. • nA k npr 1 000 

—The infant mortality rate among Indians is 34.5 pei i,uuu 

births — 1‘2 points above the National average. 
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— The incidence of tuberculosis among Indians and Alaska natives 
is about five times the National average. 

— More than half of the Indians obtain water from contaminated 
or potentially dangerous sources, and use waste disposal facilities 
that are grossly inadequate. 

— Viral infections, pneurnonia, and malnutrition — all of which 
contribute to chronic ill health and mental retardation — are 
common among Indian children. 

We have made progress. Since 1963: ‘ 

— The infant death rate has declined 21 percent. | 

— ^Deaths from tuberculosis are down 29 percent. | 

— l ie number of outpatient visits to clinics and health centers | 

rose 16 percent. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I propose that the Congress increase health programs for Indians by 
about ten percent, to $112 million in Fiscal 1969, with special emphasis 
on child health programs. 

But if we are to solve Indian health problems, the Indian people 
themselves must improve their public health and family health prac- 
tices. This will .require a new effort to involve Indian families in a | 

crusade for better health. 

Recent experience demonstrates that Indians have been successful 
in working side by side with health professionals: 

— They have organized tribal health committees tc review Indian 
health problems and design programs for solving them. 

- — They have launched new programs in sanitation, mental health, 
alcoholism, and accident control. 

— cooperative Indian-government project to provide safe water 
and disposal systems for 44,000 Indians and Alaska native fami- 
lies has preyed successful. For every Federal dollar spent, Indian 
Americans have contributed another 40 cents in labor, materials 
and actual funds. [ 

I am directing the Secretary^ of Health, Education, and Welfare to ‘I 

build a ^^community participation” component into every Federal health ji 

program, for Indians which lends itself to this approach. ij 

Essential to this effort will be a large, well- trained corps of com- f| 

munity health aides drawn from the Indian population : nursing assist- 
ants, health record clerks, medical-social aides, and nutrition workers. | ‘ 

These community health aides can greatly assist professional health 
workers in bringing health services to Indian communities. 

I -recommend that the Congress appropriate funds to train and employ ‘ 

more than 600 new community Indian health aides in the Public Health 
Service. I % 

These aides will serve nearly 200,000 Indians and Alaska natives in I fj 

their home communities, teaching sound health practices to the Indian | 

people in several critical fields: prenatal health, child care, home ! 

sanitation, mid personal hygiene. j : 

Our goal is first to narrow, then to close the wide breach between the I ' 

health standards of Indians and other Americans. But before large in- 1 

vestments in Federally sponsored health services can pay lasting divi- | 

dends, we must build a solid base of Indian community action for | 

better health. I' 
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Jobs and Econc 



nVELOPMENT 



jEF of theTiidians gives grim testiiDOity<^o the devastating 
eftWffs of iinemploymenlihn the individual, the fanmy^. and the com- 

-I^aiiy 40 percent of the labor force on Indian lands is'biu’onically 
unemployed, compared with a national unemploymeni\ rate of 

3.5 percent. j -v . 

-Of the Indians who do w'ork, a third are underemployed ih tem- 
porary or seasonal jobs. r i min nnn 

-Fifty percent of Indian families have cash incomes below ^,000 

rear; 75 percent have incomes below $3,000. / 

I exception, Indian communities are so underdevelpped that 
there is a.iiy ^^jip^rtunitv for significant^^soci^ or economic 

Two percent of all the land in the United States is Indian land. 
Indian lands are about the size of all the New England States and a 
small slic6 of Now York. But many of their resources oil, gas, coal, 
uranium, timber, water — await development. 

The economic ills of Indian areas can have a major impact ypoii 
neighboring regions as well. It is not only in the best interests of the 
Indians, but of the ntire Nation, to expand Indian economic op- 
portunity. 

JOBS 

Special employment programs have been established to help meet 
the needs of Indians. In 1967 alone, more than 10,000 men and women 
received training and- other help to get jobs under the Indian ilureau s 
programs — double the number served four years ago. These programs: 

— Provide all-exp enses-p aid training and placement for Indian 

— Develop projects in cooperation with private industry, in which 
families prepare together for the transition from welfare de- 
pendency to useful, productive work. 

To meet the increasing demand, I propose 4hat the Indian Vocational 
Training Program he expanded to thefuU authorization of $26 million in 
Fiscal 1969-^early double the funds appropriated last year. 

In the State of the Union moissage, I proposed a 25 percent in- 
crease— to $2.1 billion— in our manpower training programs for 

Fiscal 1969. , , o, ,• t i ^ ^ 

As a part of this effort, I have asked the Secretary of Labor to expand 
the Concentrated Employment Program to include Indian reservations. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT 

The economic development of potentially productive Indian areas 
suffers from a lack of base capital to permit Indians to take advantage 
of sound investment opportunities and to attract private capital. 

The Indian Resources Development Act, now pendmg before Con- 
gress, contains provisions to spark this kind of investment. 

The central feature of this Act is an authorization of $500 million 
for an Indian loan guaranty and insurance fund and for a duect loan 
revolving fund. 
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These funds would: • i 4 . f Tr^ri^or, 

Provide the foundation for the economic development of Indian 

—Encourage light industry to locate on or near Indian reservations. 

Permit better development of natural resources. 

—Encourage development of the tourist potential on many reser- 

The^Indfan Resources Development Act would also permit the issu- 
ance of Federal corporate charters to Indian tribes or groups of Indians. 
This charter gives them the means to compete with other communi- 

in attractins outsid© invGstniont. . i ? a 

I urge the Congress to enact this program for the economic development 

of Indian resources. 

ROADS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Without an adequate system of roads to link Indian 

self-help programs, and even education cannot go forward as rapidly 

inhabited by Indians are jirtually inaccessible For 
example, on the vast Navajo-Hopi area there are only 30 percent a 
many miles of surfaced roads per 1,000 square mUes rs in rural areas 

of Arizona and New Mexico. • t j- « «oo Tvmaf V»p 

The woefully inadequate road systems in Indian areas 

improved. GooR roads are desperately needed for 

ment. And aood roads may someday enable the Indian People to 

keep their young chUdren at home, instead of having to send them 

aT^dmm°tihe Federal Highway 
autlwrizaiion for Indian road construction to $30 million annual y 
beginning in Fiscal 1970: 

EssentiaI’ Community Services 

housing 

Most Indian housing is far worse than the housing in many slums 

^^To\egin our attack on the backlog of substandard ^ 

—I hfre asked the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devdopmen^ 
to increase Indian home construction by an additional 1,000 
units this coming year, for a total of pi^OO annuaUy. . 

iDroDOse that the Congress double the Fiscal 1968 approp 

tio4 to $“^on in 1969-for a broad home improvement 

T&™e^tTOS are a strong start toward improving 
among Indians, while we deal with the underlying causes of ““deqmte 
housing. But the present housing law is too rigid to meet the sp 
nppfl«? and conditions of our Indian population. t j- „ 

I am therefore submitting legislation to open the door for more Indian 
to receive low-cost housing aid, and to extend the loan programs of 
Farmers Home Administration to tribal lands. 

. H. Doc. 272 
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In addition*. ^ 

— The Secretary of Housing and Urban Developnient \viU review 
construction standards for Indian homes to ensure flexibility in 
design and construction of Indian housing. , , -p. , 

— The Secretaries of the Interior and Housing and Urba,n IJeyeiop- 
ment will explore new low-cost techniques of construction suitable 
to a stepped-up Indian housing progi’am. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 

Programs under the Economic Opportunity Act have improved 
morale in Indian communities. They have given tribes new opportun- 
ities to plan and carry out social and economic projects. Oomniunity 
action programs particularly Head Start, deserve strong support. 

/ am asking the Congress to 'provide $22.7 million in Fiscal 1969 for 
these important efforts. 

WATER AND SEWER PROJECTS 

Shorter life expectancy and higher infant mortality among Indians 
are caused in large part by unsanitary water supplies and contamina- 
tion from unsafe waste disposal. . . . , • j- • 1 1 

The Federal Government has authority to join with individual 
Indians to construct these facilities on Indian lands. The government 
contributes the capital. The Indian contributes the labor. 

To step 'lip this program, I recommend that the Congress increase appro- 
priations for safe water and sanitary wsate disposal facilities by 30 
percent — from $10 million in Fiscal 1968 to $13 million in Fiscal 1969. 



Civil Eights 

A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR INDIANS 

In 1934, Congress passed the Indian Eeorganization Act, which 
laid the groundwork for democratic seK-government on Indian reserva- 
tions. This Act was the forerunner of the tribal constitutions the 
charters of democratic practice among the Indians. ...... 

Yet few tribal constitutions include a bill of rights for individual 
Indians. The basic individual rights which most Ameri^ns enj oy m 
relation to their government — enshrined in the Bfll of Eights ot the 
Constitution of the United States— are not safeguarded for Indians m 

relation to their tribes. _ . 

A new Indian Eights Bill is pending in the Congress. It would 
protect the individual rights of Indians in such matters as freedom of 
speech and religion, unreasonable search and seizure, a spee(w and 
fair trial, and the right to habeas corpus. The Senate passed an Indian 
Bill of Eights last year. I 'urge, the Congress to complete achon on that 

Bill of Rights in the current session. _ j -u u- 

In addition to providing new protection for members of tribes, this 
bill would remedy another matter of grave concern to the American 
Indian. 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress gave to the States authority to 
extend their criminal and civil jurisdictions to include Indian reserva- 
tions — where jurisdiction previously was in the hands of the Indians 
themselves. 
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Fairness and basic democratic principles require that Indians on the 
affected lands have a voice in deciding whether a State will assume 

legal jurisdiction on their land. • i r ^ -i. i 

I urge the Congress to enact legislation that would 'provide jor tribal 
consent before such extensions of jurisdiction take place. 



Off-Kbservation Indians 



Most of us think of Indians as living in their own communities— 
geographically, socially, and psychologically remote from the mam 

current of American life. , . t j • 

Until World War II, this was an accurate picture of most Indian 
people. Since that time, however, the number of Indians living in 
towns and urban centers has increased to 200,000. 

Indians in the towns and cities of our country have urgent needs 
for education, health, welfare, and rehabilitation services, which are 
far gi-eater than that of the general population. 

These needs can be met through Federal, State, and local programs. 
I am ashing the new Council on Indian Opportunity to st'udy this problem 
and report to me promptly on actions to meet the needs of Indians in our 
cities and towns. 

Alaskan Native Claims 



' The land rights of the native people of Maska the Aleuts, Eskimos, 
and Indians — have never been fully or fairly de&ed. 

Eighty-four years ago. Congress protected |jhe Alaska natives in 
the use and occupancy of their lands. But then, and again whenMaska 
was given statehood. Congress reserved to itself the power ot nnal 

decision on ultimate title. . , , ^ j a- 

It remains our unfinished task to state in law the terms and condi- 
tions of settlement, so that uncertainty can be ended for the na ive 

neonle of Alaska. , . . x a 

Legislation is now pending to resolve this issue. I recommend 

prompt action on legislation to : ,111.1 ^ 

— Give the native people of Alaska title to the lands they occupy 

and need to sustain their villages. , ^ 1 „ 

—Give them rights to use additional lands and water for hunting, 
trapping and fishing to mamtain their traditional way ot lite, 

if they so choose. ..i .1, i,i„ 

—Award them compensation commensurate with the value 01 

any lands taken from them. 



The First Americans 

The program I propose seeks to promote Indian development by 
improvmg health and education, encouraging long-term economic 
growth, and strengthening community institutions. 

Underlying this program is the assumption that the i^ederal g(^- 
emment can best oe a responsible partner in Indian progress by 
treating the Indian himself as a full citizen, responsible for the pace 

and direction of his development. , i i 

But there can be no question that the government and the people 
of the United States have a responsibility to the Indians. 
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In our efforts to meet that responsibility, we must pledge to respect 
fuliy the dignity and the uniqueness of the Indian citizen. 

That means partnership — not paternalism. . 

We must a ffirm the right of the first Americans to remain Indians 

while exercising their rights as Americans. ip i , 

We must affirm their right to freedom of choice and seii-determina- 



We must seek new ways to provide federal assistance to Indians 
with new emphasis on Indian self-help and with respect for Indian 



And we must assure the Indian people that it is desire and 
intention that the special relationship between the Indian and ms 
government grow and flourish. 

For, the first among us must not be last. 

I urge the Congress to affirm this policy and to enact this program. 

T.vntjon B. Johnson. 



The White House, March 6, 1968. 
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